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MAY WE out YOU ON THAT? 


This wk _ small-town Indiana 
grocer advertised candidly, “Hams 
(worth 59¢ lb) 79¢.” Why these 
high prices? What can be done? 
Answer to lst question is simpler 
than a solution of 2nd. American 
agriculture has produced adequate- 
ly for domestic needs. (Our diet is 
estimated 17% above prewar.) But 
we are contributing substantially to 
sustenance of France and Italy 
and virtually maintaining Bizona 
(Anglo - American German zones). 
This supplementary drain on food 
resources, coupled with our own 
high employment and _  unprece- 
dented income, is forcing prices up. 
£o long as this abnormal condition 
exists there probably is no real 
solution of “high prices.” Some 
cuts in export quotas may relieve 
acute pressure, but with demand 
exceeding supply, prices will re- 
main stratospheric. No one has 
much faith in voluntary rationing. 
(“If people have money, and can 
get food, they'll eat.”) Formal con- 
trols may come; probably won’t. 
They are unpopular, difficult to 
execute, politically inexpedient in 
peacetime; would probably drive 
available food reserves to black 
mkts. Everyone realizes that high 
food prices, extending into the 
political yr °48, are dynamite. If 
aroused public sets off the fuse, 
either party may get hurt. But who 
can do what, and how? 


Dr Homer P RAINEY, pres of 
Stephens College: “American polit- 
ical leadership is at an all-time 
low.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


W H Garay, pres of Fla Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical college, ap- 
pealing to Negroes at Nat'l Baptist 
Convention to oppose universal 
military training: “I call upon you 
to oppose those who would make 
our educational inst’s and our 
homes and our churches into fill- 
ing stations between wars.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Wm P Jacoss, pres of Cotton 
Mfrs Ass’n of S C: “There is no 
justification for the skepticemia 
and chiselitis which influence some 
people into predicting depres- 
sions.” 3-Q 

Faris Et Kuoury, UN Delegate 
from Syria: “People now speak of 
a 3rd world war as one speaks of 
the weather.” 4-Q 


“ ” 


Dr ADAM POWELL DavigEs, pastor 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, declaring women’s sub- 
mission to long skirt fashion dic- 
tate proves 20th Century emanci- 
pation empty boast: “We are com- 
mitting a crime against human de- 
cency by instituting moronic fash- 
ions which deprive Europeans of 
the wool they need to keep warm 
in a coal-less winter. The fashions 
are immoral because they represent 
the foolish and grotesque in a 
world that is crying out for wisdom 
and sanity.” 5-Q 


Davin A Morse, Under Sec’y of 
Labor: “The full employment 
which exists in this country today 
must not lead us to the conclusion 
that we have achieved employment 
security.” 6-Q 


Count RICHARD COUDENHOVE- 
KaLerGiI, Sec’y Gen’ of European 
Parliamentary Union, likening 
Marshall Plan conference in Paris 
to 1920 conference failure: “Every- 
body agreed in principle, but dis- 
agreed in all measures to be taken, 
because everybody was ready to en- 
joy the benefits of union but un- 
willing to make sacrifices.” 7-Q 


“ ” 


NBC, announcing plan to bar 
detective, crime or mystery broad- 
casts during daytime and early 
evening “in order to further re- 
duce the exposure of juvenile and 
adolescent minds to crime sugges- 
tions”: “The vivid, living portrayal 
of such dramas has an impact on 
the juvenile, adolescent or impres- 
sionable mentality that cannot. be 
estimated.” 8-Q 








E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AGE—Youth—1 

No one brought up in a genera- 
tion that produced 2 world wars, 
totalitarianism, a great depression, 


bell-bottom trousers, the Charles- 
ton, the radio quiz program, and 
our present state of labor-mgt re- 
lations, has a right to tell. young- 
sters anything. We’re too punchy 
from the effects of our own mis- 
spent: lives. We're like the lady 
who snorted at the sotial worker: 
“Don’t you try to tell me how to 
raise children; me what’s buried 6 
of them.”—Epwin Laney, Detroit 
Freé Press. 


ALIBI—2 

Some men have thousands of 
reasons why they cannot do some- 
thing, when all they need is one 
reason why they can.—WILLIs R 
WHITNEY, guoted in Coal Dealer. 


AMERICANISM—3 

Every effort to confine Ameri- 
canism.to a single pattern, to con- 
strain it. to a single formula, is 
disloyalty to everything,,.that is 
valid in Americanism—Henry S 
CommaceErR, “Who is Loyal to Ameri- 
ca?” Harper’s Magazine, 9-’47. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

It is hardly wise to be critical 
of a friend or associate if he devel- 
ops some slight eccentricity. Sup- 
pose he cashes his paycheck in 
Silver dollars — and then throws 
them away. Suppose he wastes 
time building and flying kites. Or 
suppose he spends most of his spare 
time in the kitchen, watching a 


x 


tea-kettle. If you would criticize 
such behavior, you would, by im- 
plication, be criticizing such famous 
Americans as Geo Washington 
(who threw silver dollars over the 
Potomac),. Benj Franklin (who 
made discoveries regarding electric- 
ity) and Jim Watt (who worked 
out methods for utilizing steam in 
engines) —Harry A CASEY. 


CHILDREN—5 

Small children are noisy, but at 
least they take their parents home 
early. — Enos Magazine, hm, Enos 
Coal Mining Co. 


CYNICISM—6 

Cynicism is the hangover which 
follows the intoxication of love— 
Win ELLIoTT, radio program. 


DEMOCRACY—7 

The civilization we know, the 
kind of civilization in which men 
may live as man and not as slaves, 
was invented in Greece, traveled to 
Rome, was blotted out there by the 
empire, went underground in the 
darkness of the middle ages, was 
rediscovered in England and mi- 
grated to the American colonies. 
The home of civilization in Europe 
has been torn to pieces. The torch 
first lighted in Athens is now in 
the hands of the American people. 
This is the most important political 
fact in our times—Bruce HUTCHI- 
son, Winnipeg Free Press. 


DISCRIMINATION -Employment-8 

Too many employers look upon 
Negroes as a group rather than as 
individuals. Then, when and if 
one Negro fails to make good on 
a job, the employer assumes, or 
pretends to assume, that the entire 
colored race should stick to prize- 
fighting, playing jazz music, or act- 
ing as porters and maids. This de- 
spite the fact — known to me — 
that there are Swedes who are not 
excellent loggers, Dutch women 
who cannot swim a stroke, and 
Armenians who cannot tell a Kash- 
an mountain rug from a roll of tar 
paper roofing —STEwartT HOLBROOK, 
Portland Oregonian. 


I want to think as an artist. 
Jackie (Robinson) wants to think 
as a baseball player—not as a 
Negro artist, Negro ballplayer. It’s 
our burden, but it’s been put on us 
because people have made it ab- 
normal for us to compete in our 
fields—-LenA Horn, PM. 










ECONOMICS—9. 

It seems that no matter what 
kind of economic machine is set 
up and regardless of the speed at 
which it runs, it always is geared 
so as to keep the average man 
broke.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


EDUCATION—10 

Education is what you have left 
from what you have forgotten from 
what you have learned. Education 
is like money—something that you 
have to earn, and like money, it 
has, value when earned.—Harris O 
JouNson, Toastmaster. 


EDUCATION—Radio—11 

Educators cannot ignore the fact 
that school children listen to the 
radio as many hrs a wk as they 
spend in class rooms. — KELSEY 
SwEaTTt, quoted by FRANcEs Rop- 
MAN, N Y Times Magazine. ~ 


FAITH—Works—12 

A man missed his train because 
his watch was slow. As he looked 
at his watch he said, “I can’t un- 
derstand it. I had all the faith in 
the world in that watch.” Where- 
upon his companion remarked 
dryly, “What you should have had 
is good works.” — CLARENCE W 
CranFrorpD, Baptist Leader. 


FAME—13 

Fame is but the breath of the 
people and that often unwholesome. 
—DovcGLas JERROLD, quoted by Irv- 
ING HorrMan, Hollywood Reporter. 


FARMING—14 

Agriculture is something like 
farming but farming is doing it— 
Sargent (Neb) Times-News. 


FEAR—15 

We of the 20th century probably 
suffer from more fear complexes 
than any age before us ever did. 
We fear depressions; we fear wars; 
we fear sudden death in aeroplanes 
and trains and automobiles; we 
fear spinal meningitis, cancer, and 
coronary thrombosis; most recently 
we fear the atomic bomb. But the 
one thing which all Christian gen- 
erations before us feared intensely, 
we fear very little—sin—Homiletic 
& Pastoral Review. 


GERMAN Y—Postwar—16 

Barter is becoming increasingly 
important to German industrial 
life. The brick works gives a few 
bricks to each man at end of wk 
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and the machine shop allows each 
man to do a little work on his 
own to make some aritcle that will 
pérmit him to barter with a farmer. 
Mfrs themselves are finding direct 
barter a more satisfactory method 
of obtaining raw mat’ls than the 
sagging official channels. — Iron 
Age. 


GOV’T—Flexibility—17 

No victory is ever complete and 
no defeat is ever final in the U S. 
Mr Dooley’s much-quoted observa- 
tion that the Suprenie Court fol- 
lows the election ret’ns is shrewd 
and just. It has been amply borne 
out in late yrs. Mor‘ality has re- 
moved the crusted ultra-conserva- 
tives, and the Court has shown 
that the Law can become fully 
aware of the social conscience. The 
Constitution, which was the in- 
strument of narrow individualism, 
is now seen to be capable of a 
warm humanism. The liberal de- 
cisions of recent yrs have silenced 
the agitation of progressives 
against the Court. This is one more 
illustration of the combined tenac- 
ity and flexibility of American 
institutions. — R J CRUIKSHANK. 
Magazine of the Future. (England) 


HONESTY—18 

Paul Porter had a discussion on 
American honesty with his OPA 
predecessor, Chester Bowles. “I 
would say,” said Bowles,“that the 
American business man is 95% 
honest...” “I disagree with you,” 
said Porter. “I would say that the 
American business man is 100% 
honest—95% of the time.”—-LEoNn- 
ARD Lyons, syndicated col. 


HOUSING COSTS—19 

A young man acquaintance of 
ours after getting out of the army 
went into the contracting business 
in a small way and built a half- 
dozen houses on a shoestring. We 
were talking to him one day re- 
cently about his family of one 
wife and two small children, and 
we asked him whether he had a 
good house, with some outdoors 
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for the children: He repi’d: “Oh, 
we are still living with my mother- 
in-law. We can’t afford to pay 
what these new houses cost.” — 


They DO Say... | 
British medical profession has ! 
stiff problem —critical shortage 
of bodies for dissection by stu- 
dents, researchers. British medi- 
cal jnl, mindful of need for deli- 
cate approach, recommends “de- 
corous propaganda campaign” to 
convince people that their last 
contribution to a troubled world | 
would be to will their bodies to | 
science...Los Angeles has in- | 
stalled “smog czar” (at $11,000 | 
per yr) to brighten its outlook | 
on life...U S Committee for | 
Economic Development shows | 
that 96% of U S employers hire | 
less than 20 employes each; that 
these small businesses have not 
failed at any higher rate than 
big business...Hy GARDNER re- 
ports a literary bit of news: 
HaROLD MInNsky, dethroned king 
of burlesque, is penning his 
memoirs. Book, to be titled A 
Thousand and Ore Tights, will 
be provided with miniature G- 
strings thrown in for use as 
bookmarks ...Illumination Dep’t | 
Item: W E FarssTEIn, in Pa- | 
geant, reports that a million | 
prima donnas, simultaneously | 
singing fortissimo, would gener- | 
ate enough power to light one | 
100-watt electric bulb. We doubt | 
that discovery will replace con- | 
| ventional methods: fi popularity. 
ee ee ee ee 
INFLATION—20 > 
Inflation is the first cough in 
the pneumonia of Communism.— 
WALTER WINCHELL, in radio broad- 
cast. : 


INTOLERANCE—21 

No, it is not more tolerance we 
need. It is more intolerance of a 
kind. We need intolerance of im- 
morality, intolerance of lies and of 
those who practice deception and 





Lucy Hrrtte, Editor . 


misrepresentation for the “money 
they can make out of it. Above all, 
we need intolerance of those among 
us who transgress the laws of God 
and man. 

Our fathers and _ grandfathers 
were a stiff-necked and intolerant 
lot. Sometimes they picked out 
the wrong things against which to 
be intolerant. Nevertheless, on the 
whole, they raised their children to 
be respectable citizens because they 
would not tolerate the things they 
believed to be wrong, even in those 
whom they loved. They built a 
great democracy because they were 
not complacent in the face of in- 
decency and dishonesty. — S G 
O.msTEaD, “A Plea For Intolerance,” 
Christian Advocate, 9-4-’47. 


MAN—22 : et 

A man is sane morally at 30, 
rich mentally at 40, wise spiritually 
at 50—or never. — Dr Wm OSLER, 
quoted in Forbes. 


MARRIAGE—23 

A justice of the peace in Carls- 
bad,.N Mex, was asked by a bride- 
groom to add “provided it works” 
to .his marriage ceremony. . The 
justice declined —Woman. 


ORIGIN—“To Dicker”—24 

The , word ;“dicker’? originally re- 
ferred to. trades. made in. groups 
of 10. The, Latin word for a set of 
10 was decuria. Possibly because 
of early man’s tendency to. count 
on his fingers, a set of 10 became 
the recognized unit of barter. De- 
curia passed into the Teutenic 
languages and became “dickeriU.in 
English,.which was used as+a: verb. 
In this country it was applied to 
bargaining. — Morris ROSENBLUM, 
American Mercury. 


PLEASURE—25 

Our ancient ascetic traditions 
often make us blind to the meaning 
of pleasure. We see only its pos- 
sibilities for evil and not its might- 
iness for good. — HAvELocK ELLIs, 
Little Essays of Love and Virtue. 


. . Wm Srarnsroox, Associate Editor 
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AUTOMOBILES: 50-lb, full-vision 
plastic top for convertibles, has 
been developed by Plexi-Top of 


Detroit, Mich. Shatterproof top, 
which can be put on in few min’s, 
is tinted to reduce glare. (News- 
week) 

ILLUMINATION: New idea in 
fluorescent illumination is device 
using cold cathode tubes behind 
steel vene‘ian blind. Desired am't 
of light obtained by adjusting blind 


openings. Unit fits flat against 
wall. (Labcr Union 

MEDICINE: : New and powerful 
drug, called bacitracin, actually 


eliminates need for surgery in many 
local infections. Used in 100 cases 
of boils and abscesses—gen’l] run 
of cases coming daily to any sur- 
geon’s office and frequently requir- 
ing lancing—the drug saved 62 
from surgeon’s knife, often con- 
trolled infection within 72 hrs. 
(LAWRENCE N Gatton, Nat’l Home 
Monthly) 

OFFICE APPLIANCES: New de- 
vice combines typing and written 
shorthand with machine shorthand: 
by means of key combinations, op- 
erator records with one stroke 
either abbreviated words or sen- 
tences which are transcribed on a 
separate tape. (Financial World) 


PHOTOGRAPHY: New photo- 
graphic process employs _ special 
lens mount to take 4-color picture 
on ordinary panchromatic film. 
Cost is 1/9th to 1/28th that of pres- 
ent raw color stock. Any still or 
movie camera may be used. Films 
can be developed in photographer’s 
darkroom, or even kitchen sink, 
without recourse to special lab’y. 
- (Financial Post) 

TEXTILES: Chemical developed 
by Monsanto Chemical Co makes 
wool fabrics permanently shrink- 
resistant. (Sales Mgt) 
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POPULARITY—26 
Popularity is glory’s small change. 
—Victor Huco. — 


RESEARCH—27 

We tend to take the extensive 
research programs of large corp’n 
for gran‘ed. But it took breadth of 
vision to undertake them originally. 
In a recent Newcomen address, 
Chas E Wilson, Pres of Gen’l Elec- 
tric Co, quoted his presidential pred- 
ecessor, Chas A Coffin: “When we 
se> up our research lab’y, we could 
not confine the research to commer- 
cial purposes. We gathered togeth- 
er the greatest scientists we could 
find. We equipped them with every- 
thing they needed to carry on their 
experiments. Not that we were bet- 
ter people than others, but because 
of the peculiar forces with which 
we were dealing, we soon found we 
could not limit such an organiza- 
tion to the aim of making money. 
It has been their job to discover 
all that could be discovered about 
electricity; it has been our job to 
apply these discoveries to the hu- 
man need, to broadcast the knowl- 
edge, to translate the discovered 
truths into concrete service—Re- 
search Viewpoint, Esselen Research 
Corp’n. 


SALESMANSHIP—28 

Never ask a man if he is busy. 
He should be if he isn’t. You get 
to 1st base faster if you approach 
him on the basis that, since he is 
a busy man, you can help him ty 
taking some of the load off his 
shoulders—Western Surety. 


SKILL—Value—29 

An eccentric and _ well-heeled 
Boston dowager blew a valve on 
learning that the hat she had 
ordered from Dorothy Maxfield, 
swanky Back Bay milliner, was 
costing her $125. “Why all you 
did,” she howled, “was put $2 worth 
of flannel and some feathers to- 
gether in a certain way.” Miss 
Maxfield handed over a yard of 
cloth and a few feathers. “That’s 
right,” she said. “Now you just go 
home and do it yourself.”—Tide. 


TROUBLE—30 

Trouble is a great sieve thru 
which we sift our acquaintances: 
those who are too big to pass thru 
are our friends. — Scandal Sheet, 
Rotary Club of Graham, Tex. 


There is no sense in advertising 
our troubles; there is absolutely 


no mkt for them.—Wollensak Scope. 


UNITED NATIONS—31 

UN has not yet fulfilled all our 
hopes for it, but those who would 
write it off had better remember 
that in history 2 yrs is less than 
a heart-beat, and that man’s ad- 
vance along the path of progress, 
often retarded but never stopped 
has not been won without patience, 
and not much helped by the timid 
or the cynical—Ottawa Jnl. 





| WANTED: Leadership | 
| Reward Offered . . . | 
{| ‘More than 100 yrs ago there 
| began what was called an indus- 
| trial revolution. Today, we have | 
| the overpowering need for ay 
| comparable “mgt revolution” by 
| which everybody from pres to 
| foreman would be brought out ; 
| of the handicraft stage insofar 
| as dealing with people is con- 
| cerned. We need people who 
| know how to solve problems, 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





who can determine what will 
work and what will not, and 
why.—Dr Ros’t A Love, Ameri- 
can Business. 


Top exec’s of many firms are 
seriously worried about where 
tomorrow’s leaders will come 
from. Reason: - qualifications 
for top jobs have changed. To- 
day’s top exec must now be com- 
bination of Dale Carnegie, Boss 

| Kettering and Prof Einstein; and | 
| he needs sound background of | 
| law, psychology, public and in- | 
| 
| 
\ 





oe ” | 


dustrial relations, current news 
and history.—Iron Age. 32 


VETERANS—Loans—33 

Veterans Administration reports 
that of the 938,000 loans for $5,- 
135,500,000 granted GI’s thus far, 
a total of 831,000 loans have been 
extended to buy homes; 33,000 to 
purchase farms and 73,000 for busi- 
ness purposes.—American Lumber- 
man & Bldg Products Merchandiser. 


WEALTH—Distribution—34 

In a recent yr in the U S, the 
richest nation on earth, for every 
$100 and every 100 people, 2 had 
$30 each; 33 had $1.08 each; and 
65 had 7¢ each. — Nat G LONG, 
Pulpit Preaching. 


WORR Y—35 
“Don’t worry” is a better motto 
if you add the word “others.” — 


Advertiser’s Digest. 
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How remote will be triumph! 


Admirers of fine prose will find much to ac- 
claim in a new collection of essays by H M ToOMLIN- 
son, titled The Turn of the Tide (Macmillan, $2.50). 
In a series of explcrations of the hopes and fears of 
our age, Mr Tomlinson, combining reason and imagi- 
nation with a gifted pen, produces some excellent 


euueiileas of ships and the sea, some interesting impressions of num- 
erous places visited, and many reflections on the tendencies of the time 


and the meaning of life. 
“New Horizens.” 


The standards* in common use 
make it easier for us to acc’t now 
for the collapse of our order. Had 
we known how to judge values, 
had we known no more than the 
right way to define success, we 
might have stared at Vanity Fair, 
and merely wondered how long it 
could last. Even now it is not easy 
to reduce to a prime motive our old 
way of living, unless it were no 
more than to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest mkt; and 
that does not seem sufficient to 
secure acquittal from a rigorous 
judge. It was unreasonable of 
society to sharpen the instinct to 
possess, as the test of a fellow, and 
then expect the best of him. Our 
enemies are teaching us to what 
that instinct leads, when every 
restraint goes and it rises to the 
passion and argument of religion, 
with a believing nation behind it, 
fully armed ... 

Not by chance does it happen 
that the root meaning of virtue is 
man. It is a curious fact that tho 
his energy is spent in trying to 
win enough bread, with but brief 
time to consider existence, yet at 
a word he will break life habits 
and every law of political economy. 
He rarely owns enough to make a 
fight over it worth while, but he 
has a latent quali‘y, otherwise use- 
less, treachery is likely to provoke. 

That seems incredible in an age 
of scientific materialism when we 
can unlock the forces of nature, 
for any purpose we choose, but see 
in the soul of man no natural 
value that would increase the po- 
tency of our devices for control; 
nevertheless, there it is. Reason 
and evidence are _ transcended. 
Physical experiments cannot ex- 
plain it. The cynicism of realists 
is silenced; or it is until the 
valour of the humble has shaped 
another reality, in which cynics 
may feel safe and comfortable 
again. Isn’t it enough to make 
one believe that there exists, as the 
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This excerpt has been taken from his essay, 


| From the ice age of prehistory | 
| ‘o the disasters recorded today ! 
| (common man) comes out, rath- I 
| er dazed, to begin again upon 
| another home. All the never- 5 
| ending blunders of statecraft | 
have done nothing to reduce his 
| faith and hope; and that is | 
astonishing in a backward 1 
| glance, for by now he should | 
| be extinc:. Yet he has survived | 
| every great work on his behalf | 
j by princes ahd men of action. | 
| Whatever happens to him, there | 
| comes a nudge from his forgot- | 
| ten past, and out he goes to | 
| prove superior to calamity .. . | 
| He fails at times, we know, and | 
| no: seldom; but his own sort | 
| following after him take up the | 
| task and the lesson. | 


discarded humanists used to tell 
us, a power of the spirit, and that 
miracles are nothing much? 

Science has found no way to 
release this secret of human life 
to our advantage, tho word of it 
is in the earliest scriptures and 
songs, and has survived the wars 
and squalor of millennia. When 
we are grieved by old. and new 
horrors, and are reminded pessimis- 
tically that humanity never 
changes, we should remember also 
that neither does this principle 
change, despite neglect and perse- 
cution. It is as certain as the 
demonstrations of mathematics. It 
can be read in the eyes of a child, 
felt in a poem, heard in music, and 
seen in the face of a man who 
somehow knows that this will be 
his last operational flight. Tho it 
is absent from the mkt-place, it 
would as well repay our wonder as 
whatever overcomes thought in the 
outer gulfs of the night sky. I 
think it mus: have a meaning of 
greater importance to us than any- 
thing else that engages us. Unless 
we learn more of its purport, how 
remote will be triumph! 





The Ten 
Demandments 


A Chicago businessman has 
drawn up a list of rules which ne 
calls the Ten Demandments, and 
posted them over his es‘ablish- 
ment. Here they are, as reprinted 
in Credit Executive: 


I Don’t lie—it wastes my time 
and yours. I’m sure to catch you 
in the end and that’s the wrong 
end. 


II Watch your work, not the 
clock. A long day’s work makes a 
long day short, and a short day’s 
work makes my face long. 

III Give me more than I ex- 
pect and I'll pay you more than 
you expect. I can afford to increase 
your pay if you increase my profits. 

IV You owe so much to your- 
self that you can’t afford to owe 
anybody else. Keep out of debt or 
keep out of my shops. 

V Dishonesty is never an ac- 
cident. Good men, like good wom- 
en, can see temptation when they 
meet it. 

VI Mind your own business and 
in time you'll have a business of 
your own to mind. 

VII Don’t do anything here 
which hurts your self respect. The 
employe who is willing to steal for 
me is capable of stealing from me. 
VIII It’s none of my business 
what. you do at night, BUT if dis- 
sipation affects what you do the 
next day, and you do half as much 
as I demand,. you'll last half as 
long as you hoped. 

IX Don’t tell me what I’d like 
to hear, but what I ought to hear. 
I don’t want a valet to my vanity, 
but I need one for my dollars. 

X Don’t kick if I kick — if 
you’re worth while correcting, 
you’re worth while keeping. I don’t 
waste my time cutting specks out 
of rotten apples. 
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A big-shouldered character actor 
was trying to show his linguistic 
talents by ordering his dinner from 
the French menu. Finally, the 
embarrassed capt had to tell him 
that he had just ordered the chef! 
—EpITH Gwynn, syndicated col. a 


John Barrymore was once ap- 
proached by a lady who complained 
that from where she sat in the 
theater she couldn’t hear most of 
his risque lines. “Terrible,” re- 
marked Barrymore. “I don’t relish 
being obscene and not heard.” — 
Fillers. b 


“ 


Forest Service employes in the 
region of Salt Lake City were 
recently notified that Gov’t cars 
are absolutely not to be driven for 
personal use. A flat policy of “no 
wives ride in Service cars,” was 
announced. 

Consequently, a ranger who had 
to take a woman Senator and sev- 
eral prominent club women to a 
forest demonstration had a problem 
on his hands. He solved it by hang- 
ing a placard on the car while 
driving thru the city: “These are 
not my wives.”—MarcaTe S KIENAST, 
Woman. c 


Our pastor appeared in the pul- 
pit one Sunday morning with one 
of his fingers swathed in bandages 
and giving evidence of having bied 
profusely. One communicant leaned 
toward his neighbor in the pew and 
asked, “What’s the matter with the 
preacher’s hand today?” The 2nd 
brother quickly explained, “I was 
told that this morning while he 
was shaving, he had his mind on 
his sermon and cut his finger.” To 
which the inquirer said wryly in 
ret’n. “Well, I hope that next Sun- 
day morning he will keep his mind 
on. his finger and cut his sermon!” 
—LEO EDDLEMAN. d 


“ ” 


Two sourpuss farmers liked to 
grumble at each other. “Never did 
I see hay grow so short as mine 
did this summer,” sighed one. 

“You think yours is short,” ans’d 
the other, “I had to lather mine 
to mow it.”—Link. e 


GOOD STORIES? 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
MILTON SPERLING 


A tiny brat on a fire escape 
in the Dead End district was 
hurling debris and _ shouting 
abusive language at a passer- 
by who shook his fist at the 
moppet and said: “C’mon down 
here and I'll beat the living 
daylights out of you.” 

“C’mon down?” responded the 
moppet. “Why, ya creep, are 
ya nuts? I can’t even walk 
yet!” —Irvinc Horrman, Holly- 
wood Reporter. 


They were standing at her door- 
way at the end of the Ist date. 
She had resisted his affectionate 
advances all evening successfully 
but finally relented by granting 
him a gentle good night kiss. 

“That’s your award for being a 
gentleman,” she murmured. 

“For all my wasted labors,” he 


muttered, “that’s no award — just 
workman’s compensation.”—Elmira 
News. f 


“Your husband,” said the caller 
sympathizingly, “was a man of ex- 
cellent qualities.” 

“Yes,” sighed the widow, “he was 
a good man. Everybody says so. 
I wasn’t much acquainted with 
him myself. You see, he belonged 
to 6 or 7 lodges, and 2 or 3 clubs.” 
—Wesleyan Christian Advocate. g 


“ ” 


“Five cents, sir, for a cup of cof- 
fee?” the beggar whined. The 
passer-by turned to survey him. 
“Why should I give you 5¢?” he 
asked. “What brought you to this 
sad plight?” “A terrible catastro- 
phe, sir,” the beggar repl’d. “Two 
yrs ago, like you, I enjoyed business 
prosperity. I worked industrious- 
ly. On the wall above my desk was 
the motto: “Think Constructively. 
Act Decisively. Wealth poured my 
way. And then—then—” 

“Yes, and then?” 

The beggar’s frame shook con- 


vulsively. “The scrub lady burned 
my motto!” — Nat’l Canvas Goods 
Mfrs Review. h 


“ 9 


Radiotelephones may speed taxi 
service but sometimes they give 
headaches to the cabbies. In Dallas, 
Tex, a cab driver rec’d a radio 
message to pick up a fare at an 
address a block from where he was 
cruising. Pulling up to the house, 
he gave the horn a brief tap. 
“Young man,” shouted a woman, 
sticking her head out the door, 
“you can go on about your busi- 
ness, because I don’t intend to ride 


with you!” 

The driver was bewildered. “But 
why?” 

“Because,” she declared crisply, 


“you drive too fast. I happen to 
know the nearest cab stand is 
more than 10 blocks from here!”— 
Jas Kerr, Jr, Magazine Digest. i 

A tourist, visiting in an out of 
the way spot in the Ozarks, was 
talking to an old man who had 
lived there for 40 yrs. 

“For the life of me,” commented 
the tourist, “I don’t see how you 
can keep busy around this forsaken 
place.” 

“I can’t either,” repl’d the old 
man, “That’s why I always liked it 
so well.”—Country Gentleman. j 


“ ” 


Little Roger Simkins, when 
aroused, had a nasty temper. His 
teacher, Miss Frost, had _ trouble 
with him one day over some arith- 
metic questions he did not want 
to do. When she insisted he told 
her plainly where she could go. 

The principal appeared on the 
scene and took Roger out into the 
hall for a quiet talk. He was firm 
with the boy. Roger had made a 
serious mistake and was very for- 
tunate to have the chance to make 
amends. If he went to Miss Frost 
and apologized for what he had 
said, she would possibly forgive him 
and give him another chance. 

But Roger did not like apologies. 
At last he made his way to the 
front of the room with head bowed 
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and eyes half-shut. 
he said, between sniffles, “you don’t 
need to go there now.”—Canadian 
Teacher. bh 


“Miss Frost,” 


Bernarr MacFadden doesn’t think 
twice about spending huge sums of 
money, but watches his minor ex- 
penses like a hawk. Some yrs ago, 
he paid $30,000 for an airplane. 
One morning, the pilot informed 
him he would have to buy another 
instrument. 

“How much does it cost?” asked 
MacFadden. 

“Sixty-two dollars and 50 cents.” 

The publisher squawked, “I won’t 
pay it. That’s outrageous.!” 

The pilot stared at him in amaze- 
ment. “But you paid $30,000 for 
the plane.” 

“That’s different!” stormed Mac- 
Fadden. “Thirty thousand dollars 
is just a number. Sixty-two dollars 
and fifty cents is money!”—WMil- 
waukee Jnl. 1 

A musician married a_ terribly 
ugly woman for money. Every- 
where he went, he would take her 
with him. “I can understand your 
marrying her for her money,” a 
friend said to him, “but why do 
you have to take her with you 
every place you go?” The musician 
repl’d: “It’s better than kissing 
her good-by.”—Parts Jobber. m 

City visitor: “Which is correct: 
‘a hen is sitting,’ or ‘a hen is set- 


ting’?” 

Farmer: “I don’t know and I 
don’t care. All I bother about is 
when she cackles, is she laying or 
is she lying?”—Dope Sheet. n 

John Kieran, of radio’s “Infor- 
mation Please” fame, once took 


an intellectual revenge on a snob- 
bish headmaster that still ranks 
high on any list of great retorts. 

Invited by the school coach to 
speak, he was introduced to the 
Latin scholars by the headmaster 
who ended his introduction with 
an aside, in Latin, which brought 
a chuckle from the students. He 
said, in effect, “Let’s make the 
best: of this ordeal.” 

John rose and repl’d: “Gentle- 
men, the only thing that outraged 


é€ > me more than the boorishness of 
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your headmaster was his use of 
the present participle instead of the 
past pluperfect in the quotation.” 

Then he delivered his speech in 
Latin instead of English and left. 
—Bos Consipine, INS. o 


“ ” 


The postmaster of a large eastern 
city rec’d this letter from a citizen 
who is evidently.a mbr of a Lonely 
Hearts club: “Dear Sir: I have 
been writing to a lady on the west 
side of town whom I have never 
met and I am enclosing her ad- 
dress. Maybe the mailman of her 
route could take a good look at 
her and tell me what he thinks. I 
may want to marry her. Yours 
truly."—This Wk. p 


“ ” 


“Ah wins.” 

“What yo got?” 

“Three aces.” 

“No you don’t. Ah wins.” 

“What yo got?” 

“Two deuces and a razor.” 

“Yo sho does! How come yo so 
lucky?”—Home Life. q 


“ ” 


Reports from various campuses 
are that it has been exceedingly 
difficult on the boys who have 
taken their biology ist-hand and 
arrived inside the ivy walls with 
a wife and baby. They seem to be 
mixing up their chemistry and 
baby formulas. In fact, one boy 
at Michigan flunked because he in- 
sisted that water was made from 2 
parts hydrogen and 1 part pablum. 
—Bos Hope, So This Is Peace. r 


“ ” 


A lad, watching a house painter 


at work, said, “How many coats 
do you give it?” “Two,” said the 
painter. “Then,” said the lad, ‘if 


you would give it 3 coats, would 
the 3rd one be an overcoat?” “No, 
sonny,” said the painter, “that 
would be a waste coat.”—Rotogram, 
Rotary club, Franklin, Ind. s 


Early in her career as an en- 
tertainer, Beatrice Herford demon- 
strated her ready wit. Appearing 
at a Manchester theatre, she was 
delivering her famous monologue, 
The Sociable Seamstress. 

In the middle of the act, a cat 
sauntered in from the wings, sat 





Tact: What a man needs when 
he chooses heredity as a subject of 
conversation.—O A Battista, Every- 
body’s Wkly. 


“ ” 


She’s an after dinner speaker. 
Whenever she speaks to a man, she’s 
after dinner.— ART GENTRY, radio 
program. 


“ ” 


It is almost too late to elect Presi- 


dents who were born in log cabins, 


but perhaps in future yrs it will be 
quite as satisfactory to have been 
born in a trailer—Kiplinger Maga- 
zine. 


“ ” 


A critic is a fellow who goes along 
for deride.—Chicago Sun. 


GEOGRAPHY LEssON: The conti- 
nental U S is a large body of land 
surrounded by palms .. . extended 
in the hope of a soft touch. — 
Heme Life. 


“ ” 


Who wears the pants now! Mod- 
ern woman in 5 different lengths, 
man in only one.—HARLAN MILLER, 
Des Moines Register. 


“ ” 


When a politician repairs his 
political fences, he sometimes finds 
a hedge is more useful.—Banking. 


down on the stage by the actress. 
and calmly proceeded to wash his 
face. The audience guffawed. 

Miss Herford paused an instant. 
Turning to the cat, she com- 
manded: “You get out of here. This 
is a monologue, not a catalogue!”— 
Gro W BLACK. t 


“ ” 


A colored man doing a hauling 
job was told that he couldn’t get 
his money until he submitted a bill. 

After much meditation he 
evolved the following statement: 
“Three comes and 3 goes at 4 bits 
a went, $3."—Reformatory Pillar. u 











Needed: Uncommon Men!—Avs-- 
tin C LescarsBoura, Rotarian, 9-'47. 


Of all the lullabies men have 
written, none ever proved half so 
soothing as the one entitled, “The 
Era of the Comman Man.” 

Introduced in dark days a few 
yrs ago, it sang of an age in which 
the average man, the little fellow 
all around the earth, was at last 
to share in the rewards of an ad- 
vanced civilization. This was to be 
his big chance, his century, the 
song said. And it was a good song 
—so good that it put us right to 
sleep. 

Look at the common man. He 
has become an automaton. Where 
his father used to gather the fami- 
ly for a lusty sing around the old 
upright piano, he sits down, pushes 
a button, and leans back to take 
on his nightly ration of radio 
music. Great music no doubt, the 
kind his forebears could only dream 
of, but the ease with which he ob- 
tains it has cost him his own in- 
dividual expression. 

Or again in sports. The common 
man pays millions of dollars to 
watch professional athletes exercise 
their muscles g~nd eyes while he 
grows paunchy and dull. Wk after 
wk, he sits in the movies, lapping 
up the intellectual pap they serve 
him and wondering why he doesn’t 
get ahead. And every day he de- 
vours the comics while a world of 
wisdom gathers dust at the neigh- 
borhood library. Even his work has 
become hum-drum. 

True that the common man to- 
day has a wider choice of careers 
than any man in any age before 
him ever had. Now as never before 
he is trained for making a living. 
Yet he gets almost no training in 
how to live! 

We in the U S have become a 
race of specialists. We know our 
own jobs and we know them well. 
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The fact that we are better me- 
chanics, better accountants, and 
better farmers has made us a pow- 
erful nation. Yet we make poor 
use of the leisure our system yields 
us and stumble rather than plan 
our way thru the increasingly dense 
woods of human relations. Out of 
this grow many of our current 
social problems—the discontent of 
the laboring millions, the restless- 
ness of our rich families, the polit- 
ical messes which we must bear, 
the frightening internat’ situation. 

The era of the common man. 
What we need is an era of un- 
common men! We need leaders in 
every nation and in every field 
whose rare ambition and intellec- 
tual capacity and educational train- 
ing fit them to shepherd the flock. 
The hr is late in world chaos, but 
not too late for strong minds and 
firm hands to guide us into the 
paths of internat’] understanding 
and co-operation. 

Now What We Need Is Educa- 
tion . . . NoRMAN COUSINS, editorial, 
Sat Review of Literature, 9-13-’47. 

It makes little difference what 
the particular problem may be— 
bringing America and Russia to- 
gether, eliminating juvenile delin- 
quency, reforming alcoholics, or 
simply getting rid of human mean- 
ness, hate and greed—the discus- 
sion is certain to reach a point 
where someone resolves the debate 
by saying, “Now what we need is 
education...” 

With few exceptions, education 
in the U S today is neither de- 
signed nor equipped to ennoble 
mankind or do any of the things 
we say it ought to do when we ge 
involved in discussions on the ills 
of the world. 

For education today is not ad- 
dressing itself to those problems. 
How can it when the big concern 


of most American communities is 
how much they can cut and how 
little they can get by with when 
school appropriations come up... 
We manage to get- across some 
vital information about figures— 
barely enough to enable the aver- 
age person to check his bank state- 
ment; we select a few highlights 
from history, little of it being the 
history of the last. 20 yrs, for that 
would be too controversial; we im- 
part some geographical informa- 
tion; we go thru the motions of 
teaching a reading of the beauties 
of literature, and succeed in most 
cases in inoculating the student 
permanently against any- desire to 
open those books in later life; we 
profess to teach foreign languages 
but teach actually a few foreign 
phrases. And that is about all— 
whether on the primary, secondary, 
or college level ... At 21, the in- 
dividual—like a camel whose food 
is stored up in his hump for ‘the 
long desert trip—is expected to 
have enough education stored up 
in his mental hump to carry him 
all the way thru life. Actually, the 
real education just begins at 21, 
for it is then that the mind should 
be mature enough to absorb and 
correlate new facts and ideas, to 
think creatively, to make necessary 
personality adjustments. 





Calif woman who, when new long 
skirts caught in bus door, had to 
run half a block before bus 
stopped: “If I hadn’t been a sprint- 
er in college I might never have 
made it.” 


Note left by departed tenant of 
San Jose, Calif, hotel room con- 
taining burning mattress: “I didn't 
start this fire, and have left for 
Los Angeles.” 


Gov Ray J Turner, of Okla, com- 
men‘ing on women’s fashions: “We 
don’t need those padded hip lines 
in Okla. We have plenty of corn, 
beef, and wheat down here.” 
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